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HYMN NOTES 


Let THe Wuo te Creation Cry, by Stopford A. Brooke 
Tunes—Salzburg, by Jakob Hintze 
Monkland, by John B. Wilkes 
Vienna, by Justin Knecht 
This joyous hymn gathers up all of creation in the praise of God. It recog- 
nizes not only God’s creation of the earth but of outer space as well, and 
summons the people whom God has created and the heavenly hosts to sing 
his glory. 

The hymn is based on Psalm 148. 

Stopford Augustus Brooke, the author, was born in England in 1832. 
He was appointed chaplain to Queen Victoria in 1872, but left the Church 
of England nine years later and became pastor of an independent church 
in London. He compiled a hymnal for his congregation, including some 
of his own hymns. 

“Let the Whole Creation Cry” is set to the tune “Salzburg” in the Service 
Book and Hymnal and the Pilgrim Hymnal. 

The tune “Salzburg” is well matched to the words of the hymn. It isa 
joyful tune, smooth, swift moving and easy to sing. The tune should not be 
confused with another by the same name by Johann M. Haydn. 

The Hymnal 1940 uses the tune “Salzburg” for the hymns “Songs of 
Thankfulness and Praise” and “At the Lamb’s High Feast We Sing.” 

The tune “Monkland,” arranged by. John B. Wilkes is used with the 
words “Let the Whole Creation Cry” in the Presbyterian hymnal. Wilkes 
was organist in the town of Monkland, England. The tune was written for 
the hymn “Far From My Heavenly Home” and appeared in the first edition 
of Hymns Ancient and Modern. The tune “Salzburg” is also in Hymms 
Ancient and Modern, but set to the words of Christopher Wordsworth, 
“Heavenly Father, Send Thy Blessing.” 

Christian Worship, the Baptist hymnal, uses the tune “Vienna” with the 
words “Let the Whole Creation Cry.” This tune is by Justin Knecht and 
was first published in a hymnal of which he was the editor in Stuttgart m 
1799. The tune also appeared in Hymns Ancient and Modern with the 
words “Lamb of God I Look to Thee,” by Charles Wesley. The tune has 
sometimes been called “Ohne Rast,” “Ravenna,” and “St. Boniface.” 
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LIFE OF THE CHURCH 


Music played an important role in great eras 
of the church. The momentous years of St. 
Ambrose and Gregory the Great, as well as 
those of the Reformation and the century 
following were great years for the history of 
church music. In the days of liturgical de- 
cline, church music was inferior and hack- 
neyed. For example, during the second half 
of the 18th century, the entire 19th century, 
and much of the first half of the 20th century, 
not much great church music was composed. 
In the entire 19th century church music of 
paramount importance was written only by 
the Russian master composers and by Anton 
Bruckner of Austria. In both cases, however, 
noteworthy liturgical standards influenced 
these composers. 

Church music is a dependent art. Despite 
current notions to the contrary, it serves as an 
auxiliary which strives not to be regnant and 
autonomous, but subordinate and subservient. 
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by WALTER E. BUSZIN 


However, good church music seeks good com- 
pany and serves best when in the service of 
humble masters and consecrated types of 
authority. When entrusted to those who have 
not the mind of Christ and of his church, 
musical performance in the church quickly 
runs amuck and hardly deserves to be called 
church music. 

Church music is a reflector. It reflects the 
character of those in whose service it is em- 
ployed. It reflects the spirit of the worship 
of the church-body or parish in which it is 
used. Music is not mere sound, but the voice 
of a living and rational organism and body. It 
expresses our attitude to God, indicates 
whether we are reverent or irreverent, and 
it expresses our joy and sorrow, our trust 
and comfort. While church music depends 
upon verbal texts to make its message cleat, 
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Psalm 150 states that man can praise God on 
musical instruments without the aid of verbal 
texts. 

Martin Luther said that music is second 
only to theology. In spite of his great en- 
thusiasm for music, he was content to keep 
music in a subordinate position. He knew that 
in the worship of God church music must 
serve, not dominate. But, while he recognized 
the primacy of theology and never sought to 
transfer this primacy to music, he did say 
that music is second only to theology. Luther 
thereby put music very near to theology and 
pointed to a status quo which reminds us of 
the kinship of a loving bride to a consecrated 
groom. However, just as a disreputable hus- 
band often succeeds in degrading his wife, so 
an untrue theology easily debases the music 
of the church. On the other hand, when 
theology and music are divorced from each 
other, theology easily becomes a lifeless 
academic skeleton and church music a 
withered branch of musical culture. 

To avert this degradation of both, it is 
necessary that the theologians and clergy of 
the church be well oriented not only in 
theology but also in music, particularly 
church music. Similarly capable musicians of 
the church must study theology and absorb 
the spirit of the true Christian faith and of 
ideal Christian worship. 

Lutheran church music of the 17th century 
expressed vividly the spirit of the “golden age 
of Lutheran church music,” which extended 
from 1524, the birthyear of Lutheran hymnals, 
to 1750, the year in which Bach died. The 
use of involved counterpoint and ecclesiastical 
at music in the service of Christian worship 
was not frowned upon. Not only the church 
musicians but also the theologians and the 
clergy resisted those who overstressed the fact 
that church music should be simple. Like 
many in our day, some wanted all church 
music to be so simple and inartistic that the 
musically illiterate would understand and ap- 
preciate it. 

During the Thirty Years’ War the study 
of church music was dropped from the cur- 
ticula of the schools which prepared men for 
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the ministry and for advanced theological 
training. While at these schools choral and 
instrumental ensemble groups often continued 
to exist, classroom instruction ceased. The 
worship of the church suffers to this day be- 
cause of this unfortunate development; very 
few theological schools of our day require 
that their students study church music and, 
in addition, pre-theological training usually 
does not include required and basic orienta- 
tion in music. 

The integrity of Christian worship will not 
improve until the intimate relationship be- 
tween theology and church music has been 
re-established and until each student of the- 
ology is required to study church music be- 
fore he becomes a pastor. That Martin Luther 
was of this opinion may be gleaned from one 
of his table-talks. He said: “we should not 
ordain young men into the ministry unless 
they have become well acquainted with music 
in the schools.” 1 

Liturgical worship attains its goal best when 
its music expresses the spirit of the liturgy. 
Most choral and organ music heard in the 
church services today is an irrelevant intru- 


‘sion. As important as it is that this be known 


to church musicians, it is even more important 
that the members of the clergy become more 
fully aware of this. However, that the clergy 
may be able to separate musical chaff from 
wheat, it is again necessary that prospective 
ministers be offered courses in church music 
which will help to give them a healthy sense 
of discrimination. This is necessary chiefly 
for three reasons: 1. The pastor should be 
able to discuss the music of the service of 
worship with his church musicians _intelli- 
gently. A church musician is to be pitied if 
he is unable to discuss the music of the serv- 
ice with his pastor. 2. The pastor usually 
selects the hymns. We pity the organist whose 
pastor selects the hymns indiscriminately, be- 
cause the hymns chosen should help the 
organist to decide which organ music he will 
play. 3. Congregations usually follow the ad- 
vice of the pastor when a church musician is 
* Walter E. Buszin. Luther on Music. Published 


by the Lutheran Society for Worship, Music, and 
the Arts, 1958. p. 8. 








engaged; how can a pastor offer sound advice 
when he knows little about church music and 
for this reason is perhaps also indifferent or 
even hostile? 

Good church music well performed can 
condition a congregation for a good sermon. 
It must be very difficult for pastors to preach 
well after they have heard either inferior 
music, or bad performance, or both. We no 
longer say: “All that matters is the sermon 
and the truthfulness of the texts read, sung 
and heard in the service of worship.” In wor- 
ship everything is important, because we are 
in the presence of God. Time set aside for 
congregational worship, including the cele- 
bration of holy communion, is so short and 
precious that there is no room for padding 
and stuffing. Theologians and pastors must 
be sensitive to the situation and reject all that 
intrudes. This applies particularly to irrelevant 
music. Music which may be enjoyable on 
other occasions and in other places may be a 
brash encroachment when performed in the 
church service. Even its sacred, biblical text 
may not justify its use. The more sensitive 
a pastor is to all that is involved because of the 
sacredness of his task as a preacher, the more 
difficult it will be for him to preach at his 
best because intrusive music surrounds his 
sermon. What is even more serious, such 
musical performance will hardly glorify God, 
nor will it help to deepen the understanding 
and the spiritual life of the congregation. 

Good church music is a gift of God. It is 
more than a creation of man. God enables 
man to compose and to perform. The beauty 
of good church music is part of “the beauty 
of the Lord” to which David refers (Ps. 
27:4). We may use this gift and its beauty to 
glorify God and to enrich our Christian lives 
both spiritually and aesthetically. However, 
though church music has aesthetic value, its 
chief function in the church service is not 
to delight musically or to beautify aes- 
thetically. St. Paul tells the Corinthians: 
“Seek that ye may excel to the edifying of 
the church” (I Cor. 14:12). Literally, “to 
edify” means “to build”; dictionaries say it 
means also “to improve.” We are to excell, 
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to do our level best, in building and improv. 
ing the church. St. Paul draws music into 
the picture and urges that we employ psalms 
hymns ‘and spiritual songs to teach anj 
admonish one another (Col. 3:16). 

Our pastors are the teachers of the church; 
neither they nor our church musicians are to 
be regarded as aesthetic beauticians. They 
are rather instruments of the Holy Spirit and 
as such help to build and improve the church 
of Jesus Christ. We can see from the words 
of St. Paul that he does not equate edification 
and beautification, neither does he say that to 
edify means to please people and to afford 
them pleasure. Teaching and admonishing are 
edifying tasks because they build up the 
church and improve the spiritual fiber of its 
people. Song is to be employed for this pur- 
pose. Do we think of church music as an 
agency of the Holy Spirit which serves this 
purpose, as it did in the days of the Reforma- 
tion, or do we link song only with purely 
human pleasure and enjoyment? 

Many of our finest hymns do not have 
beautiful (“pretty”) tunes, nor do we require 
this. We would hardly care to sing A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God to a catchy tune. In 
fact its tune, especially in its original version, 
is rugged, jerky, even uncouth. Yet those who 
know and sing the original version consider it 
beautiful. Inelegant and barbarous ruggedness 
has a beauty all its own. 

Martin Opitz, a leader of the German 
literati of the first half of the 17th century 
and an ardent disciple of the French poet 
Pierre de Ronsard, insisted that the refining 
standards of French poetry be applied to 
early Lutheran hymns to remove from them 
their inelegant ruggedness. What was done 
was as foolhardy as it would be to file down 
the Rocky Mountains for the purpose of en- 
hancing their beauty. Many living in our day 
would assent to what was advocated by Mar- 
tin Opitz and carried into practice by his 
contemporaries. 

Modern music is in large part a reaction 
against sugar-coated mellifluity which the 
youth of today correctly and poignantly refer 
to as being schmalzy. While the influence of 
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Opitz may be seen in chorale harmonizations 
and arias of J. S. Bach, yet we find that much 
of the music of this king of composers is not 
“beautiful” in the popular sense of the word; 
nevertheless this glorious music does follow 
St, Paul’s instruction to edify the church and 
thus it becomes beautiful for Christian people 
who appreciate its rugged character and virile 
content. Its beauty is strengthened by the 
superb craftsmanship employed by the il- 
lustrious cantor of St. Thomas in Leipzig. 

One great objective of Christian education 
is to teach people to make proper distinc- 
tions. Courses are offered in philology, 
mathematics and metaphysics to teach students 
to think accurately and to arrive at correct 
conclusions. Courses in music can serve the 
same purpose. There is a tremendous amount 
of logic in the works of all great masters. 
One need but think of compositions written 
by J. S. Bach especially in the years in which 
he lived in Coethen and Leipzig, his Well- 
Tempered Clavichord, his greatest organ 
works and cantatas, his Mass in B Minor, his 
Musical Offering, his Art of Fugue, and a host 
of other works. In these compositions we 
find keen logical development combined with 
highly artistic expression and _ profound 
spirituality, wholesome and restrained emo- 
tionalism, and aesthetic values of the highest 
order. Would not the study of such music 
be just as relevant and beneficial to future 
pastors and servants of the Word as the study 
of philosophy, mathematics, 
literature? 


and great 


The same applies to the education given the 
laity of the church. As members of the 
royal priesthood of believers, the church’s 
laity has responsibilities which call for sound 
judgment. If the laity makes unfortunate de- 
cisions when building and equipping a church, 
when purchasing an organ for use in services 
of worship and when acquiring religious art, 
it is likely due to the fact that the church has 
failed to educate its laity as a royal priesthood 
and as stewards of the manifold grace of God. 

All Christians are to seek that they “may 
excel to the edifying of the church.” If such 
training is given only to the future members 
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of the clergy there is grave danger that the 
church will become hierarchical. It is well to 
recall that St. Paul addressed his words to the 
laity of the congregation at Corinth. 

Perhaps the most effective ways in which 
laymen and laywomen of the church may 
furnish proof for the fact that they seek to 
excel to the edifying of the church would be: 
1) To prevail upon the church to offer re- 
quired courses in church music in its theo- 
logical seminaries; 2) To provide adequate 
funds which will enable Christian colleges and 
theological seminaries to establish professor- 
ships for required courses in music, including 
church music; 3) To enable its most talented 
men to do advanced work in church music 
in order that the church may benefit from 
their advanced training and guidance. 

When a school offers electives only, the 
very students who most need courses in music 
will usually avoid taking them. We know of 
one church college in America whose dean 
of the school of engineering insists that each 
student in his department take at least a one 
semester course in music orientation, believing 
that his students need the refining influence 


‘ of music. More important is the fact that 


these prospective engineers will one day vote 
more intelligently when congregations in 
which they hold membership must make de- 
cisions involving the music of their parish. 
They will be better qualified to excel to the 
edifying of the church. That is what we all 
must learn. We face not so much the ad- 
vancement of religious art, but rather the 
advancement of the spiritual life and work of 
the church. 
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to the Church 


Part 2 The Congregation 


Whatever resistance to modern music there 
may have been in the choir is likely to be 
amplified as it reaches the congregation, for 
normally the better musicians of the parish 
are members of the choir. The choir has the 
psychological advantage of actively producing 
the anthem, while the congregation sits as 
listener—an important but quite different role 
from that of the singer. The congregation 
also “hears the anthem ‘cold,’” with none of 
the aural preparation the choir had in 
rehearsal. 

Like the choir, the congregation is entitled 
to its period of orientation and training. 
Without it the congregation is apt to respond 
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by Leland B. Sateren 


with a sense of confusion, if not dismay, and 
irritation, if not hostility. It cannot be be- 
grudged its love of the familiar, its unfriend- 
liness towards the unfamiliar, its reserve in 
the presence of strangeness, its sense of se- 
curity in the conventional, and its uneasiness 
with the sometimes dissonant harmony of 
modern music. 

Modern music is no less a means of com- 
munication than the musical art of Brahms. 
But it sometimes makes other, not necessarily 
more difficult, demands upon the listener. It 
is helpful to remember that every favorite and 
beloved anthem was once new and that, if it 
had some originality in it, becoming “favorite 
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and beloved” involved a learning process. It 
is a challenge to remember that a congrega- 
tion, like the choir, can learn anything you 
can teach it. 

My approach to bringing modern music to 
the congregation I serve has been funda- 
mentally the same as for its introduction to 
the choir. The five basic principles underly- 
ing my procedure for the choir (given in my 
earlier article) hold for the congregation too. 

The learning process—really a “hearing de- 
velopment” in the case of the congregation— 
began with the elementary and progressed 
gradually to the fairly complex. Although 
you may teach faster, it took us about two 
years to move from the conventional anthem 
to a sympathetic—if not always enthusiastic— 
response to a modern anthem. 

In general, as we worked out a new 
rhythmic figure or a new sound in the choir, 
we brought it to the congregation—not for the 
sake of illustrating the technique or the sound, 
but because it appeared in an anthem that 
related to the lessons for the day. If I thought 
a short “program note” in the day’s bulletin 
would assist the congregation, I prepared it. 
Occasionally the pastor provided the “assist” 
in spoken word. 

The members of the choir—in smaller 
parishes where “word gets around”—often 
prepare congregations for the modern anthem 
“being sung next Sunday.” They discuss it 
among themselves, with their friends, and in 
their homes, thereby creating interested 
listeners. (I have heard these discussions often 
and can vouch for the interest they create.) 

Then, finally, we used concerts, musicales, 
choral services, song services, evensongs, or 
whatever you might want to call yours, to 
teach. Of course we wanted them to be in- 
spirational, but we wanted them also to be 
learning experiences. In these we involved the 
congregation as participants, not merely as 
listeners. In a concert called “Hymns in 
Modern Musical Settings,” the congregation 
sing the hymns with their traditional tunes, 
and then listened to modern settings given 
them by various composers. The organist, 
too, contributed richly to the educational 
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The congregation hears the anthem “cold” 


process by playing a modern prelude on a 
chorale later to be sung by the congregation. 

One of our most successful concerts of this 
type was one called “A Thousand Years of 
Living Music.” It was really a short history 
of church music in which organist, choir and 
congregation—each participating in its turn— 
traced the development of sacred music from 
plain song to a motet by Poulenc. It was as 
easy and natural a way to “ring in the new” 
as I can think of. 

Usually an informative script had been pre- 
pared, and it was read as the concert pro- 
gressed. If this was not done, a printed pro- 
gram included such notes as might aid the 
congregation to a more ready appreciation of 
the music being performed. We never failed, 
however, to involve the congregation as 
performer. 

Other program titles might include: 
Modern Musical Settings of Biblical Texts. 
Modern Musical Settings of Ancient 
Sacred Texts. 

The Old and the New in Sacred Music. 








The Composer and the Folk in Religious 

Music. 

The Music of the Church: 1961. 

The Modern Composer and Liturgical 

Texts. 

Modern Music in Worship. 

The Ministry of Music—Yesterday and 

Today. 

Sing unto the Lord a New Song. 

The list could go on at some length, but 
these will serve you for several years. 
While I know these concerts were of value 

to the congregation, they were of consuming 
interest to the members of the choir. Every 
piece they sang had special significance for 
them, and it often seemed to me they were 
touched by the text and music in a corre- 
spondingly special way. But if I mention the 
spirit of dedication and passion with which 
the choir sang each of its numbers, and the 





And the modern music the choir sang and 
the organist played for the service? I was al- 
ways more certain the congregation listened 
when it appeared, for one can’t be passive in 
its presence. It compels attention. And al- 
though it is not the obligation of music in the 
church to force attention, music is incapable 
of fulfilling its function unless the listener 
does attend. If I judged congregational re- 
sponse by comments made to me by members 
of the congregation, I have not the slightest 

























thrilling way the organist contributed to the 
whole, I do not minimize the response of the 
congregation. It was hearty, alive, interested. 
It seemed to me, consequently, that our Sun- 
day musical ministries were much more fruit- 
ful. “A mind once expanded by a new idea 
never returns to its original dimensions.” The 
choir, the organist and I saw this proved 
many, many times. 


doubt that modern music took hold of them 
as no other music did. They received from it 
insights which they had not had before; new 
and deeper meanings had been revealed to 
them. 

No worthy program of church music is 
achieved without careful planning, prepara- 
tion, dedication and work. The introduction 
of modern music to the congregation will re- 
quire no less. If the prospect frightens you- 
and it should not, I can guarantee rewards 
far exceeding the effort. 
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The music committee can be either an 
organist’s nightmare or his best friend. In 
most congregations such a committee is named 
and given authority to supervise the musical 
program—to engage leaders and control ex- 
penses. The committee can’t be made to 
evaporate into thin air by wishful thinking 
or voodoo magic, when a musician finds him- 
self at odds with it. But often, when members 
of the committee understand their role in 
the church’s total music program, they can be 
converted from a liability into an asset. And 
when an enlightened committee is able to 
aid and strengthen the program, the organist 
and choir director can jump for joy! 
Administrative functions of the committee 
vary according to the practice of the parish. 
In general the committee, in consultation with 
the pastor, is responsible for the choice of 
organist and choir director, as well as approval 
of whatever paid choristers are employed. 
The committee usually sets up the music bud- 
get for the year and oversees its expenditure. 
It may direct purchase and maintenance of 
organ, pianos, and other instruments used in 
the services. Members of committees are 
sometimes expected to help with recruiting 
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COMMITTEE 





by Carol Johnstone Sharp 


choir members and to encourage activities of 
all music groups within the church. 

Beyond these duties, members of the com- 
mittee ought to be ‘he ones to help effectuate 
a smooth functioning of the church’s musical 
program. If there are grumblings in the pews, 
they ought to be the ones who keep the 
peace before antagonisms break out. 

It is here that confusion can arise about the 
exact scope of the committee’s work. Should 
members constantly come forward with a 
variety of suggestions and criticisms? Should 
they wait quietly to be called upon for aid? 
Should they be summoned. only in emer- 
gencies? 

One is reminded of the urchin who told 
his mother, “Tomorrow is my birthday; what 
are you going to give me?” and her reply, 
“Nothing, if you behave yourself!” Likewise 
it is occasionally true that the music director 
of a church says, in effect, “It was the best 
music committee I ever had—I never knew 
they were there!” 

However, the more familiar reaction of the 
music staff will be—and should undoubtedly 
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be—“We could never have carried on the 
musical program of the church if it had not 
been for the loyal support of our music com- 
mittee!” “Loyal support” means more than 
passive approval of the efforts of the musical 
staff and choirs. To the director of music 
and the organist (often the same person, of 
course) will fall the actual planning and selec- 
tion of the weekly music for organ and choirs, 
the training of the choirs, the management of 
music for special events, and sometimes the 
teaching of individual lessons. The pastor, 
often in consultation with the director, may 
select the hymns, and keep in touch with the 
entire musical program. These particular 
duties, then, are not the field of the music 
committee, although they will be aware of 
their administration. 

The music committee is, in the first place, 
the liaison between the music staff and the 
church, the interpreter to the congregation of 
the efforts of organist, director, choirs, and 
pastor, to bring the best they know into the 
worship, and make it a true part of the serv- 
ice of God. Often individual members of 
a congregation, hearing a presentation of 
music unfamiliar to them, may be overly 
critical simply because they do not under- 
stand that there may be a valid spiritual rea- 
son for such music—a descant with a hymn, 
for instance, to heighten the feeling of exalta- 
tion; the use of Latin words in an anthem, ex- 
pressing the antiquity of faith; antiphonal 
singing, reflecting the angelic choir giving an- 
swer to earthly song. 

Thoughtful and sensitive members of a 
music committee can do a great service to a 
church and its music staff if they are able to 
sift and weigh the criticisms that inevitably 
occur simply because people’s tastes vary so 
widely, and because a director, harried by 
conflicting opinions brought directly to him, 
often becomes confused and disheartened. 

Church music belongs to the entire church, 
to the listener as well as to the performer, 
to the person singing hymns in the pew as 
well as to the soloist in the choir loft. The 
art of being a valuable music committee mem- 
ber lies in being large enough to take into 
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account this diversity of approaches, aims, and 
possibilities of the musical program, to recon. 
cile divergent viewpoints, and to give un. 
ceasing support and appreciation to those who 
are most closely concerned with the produc. 
tion of the music itself. As members of the 
congregation at large, the music committee 
will find that their position as liaison will en. 
able them to help maintain a balance, to help 
to decide the points of emphasis, and to re- 
member that the smallest child, as well as the 
mature worshiper, can be led closer to God 
through the experience of music. 

The ultimate purpose of music in the 
church must be kept constantly in first place, 
It is, as Johann Sebastian Bach said, “for the 
glory of God and the edification of my fel- 
low man.” The meeting of the music com- 
mittee can and should be an act of devotion, 
an expression of Christian concern and will- 
ingness to spend time, thought, and prayer on 
the music of the church. 

When the music committee meets, this high 
concept of church music must be kept in 
mind. It is not necessary to be in fullest 
agreement as to the details of its carrying out; 
varied viewpoints are often the basis for 
growth and an enlarged vision of the musical 
program and possibilities. The committee will 
do well to be generous with its appreciation, 
miserly with its criticism—the music staff will 
receive plenty of the latter, in any case. But 
when there is an entire absence of friction, it 
might even be that little growth is occurring. 
It may be that things are so much “the same 
as they have always been” that the music, al- 
most unnoticed, has become mere repetitive 
routine. 

However, since most criticism carries a bite, 
members of the music committee can do much 
to soften the bite by recognizing sincere, 
faithful, and worthy effort, by encouraging 
growth and beauty in performance, and by 
showing, in their friendliness and approval, 
that they are constant supporters of the volun- 
teers and staff whose purpose, whether they 
achieve it to every person’s entire satisfaction 
or not, is to put their best efforts into the 
worship of God through music. 
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by Ronald A. Nelson 


The same “missing links” in the program of 
church music appear in one parish after an- 
other. This article will deal with two of the 
most frequent—and with solutions found to be 
effective in one congregation. 

The first of these missing links—and I 
would venture to guess the most universal of 
all-is a choir program which includes the 
junior high school boy. In most cases these 
boys have been either ignored, written off as 
impossible, or put aside with the comforting 
thought that it’s probably best that they don’t 
sing during this period of voice change, 
anyway. 

Many choir directors will speak in glowing 
terms about their junior high girls choir, with 
nary a pang of conscience at leaving the boys 
uncared for. Others will relate unending dif- 
ficulties in getting any boys to come out for 
junior high choir rehearsals. 

Perhaps the most common mistake here is 
failure to recognize that, although these three 
grades are often grouped together in one 
school, this does not necessarily mean that 
they will make an effective choir grouping. 
Anyone who has taught in a junior high 
school will testify to the fact that the 9th 
grader will rarely have anything to do with 
the 7th grader socially. The great physical 
and emotional differences between 7th and 
%h grade boys present problems which, 
though not insurmountable, are a real obstacle 
to success. 
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Several congregations have tried a special 
voice class for changing voices with varying 
degrees of success. The boys are not actually 
members of a choir (though it may be called 
a choir) and do not appear in service. The 
trouble with this plan would seem to be the 
feeling of temporary uselessness on the part 
of the boys involved, contributing to a lack 
of incentive. 

What is your parish doing with the junior 
high boy? Have you found a way to keep 
him singing throughout these important, for- 


mative years, so that his chain of service in 


the church may be unbroken? 























The method used at Westwood Lutheran 
Church, St. Louis Park, Minnesota, for the 
past three years has been practically 100 per 
cent effective in keeping the junior high boy 
interested and singing, if he has sung in choir 
before. We cannot pretend that it is equally 
successful in meeting all his needs, but it 
would seem that we are headed in the right 
direction. We cannot assume that this same 
method would be equally effective in every 
parish, since each has its own characteristic 
problems and opportunities. 

Westwood’s motet choir includes boys and 
girls from grades 8 through 12. Entrance into 
the choir is gained in two ways—either 
through “graduation” from a younger selec- 
tive group (The Westwood Choristers) which 
includes grades 5-7, or through a successful 
audition. Attendance requirements are abso- 
lute; i.e., all absences must be excused in ad- 
vance, and all excused absences after the first 
two must be made up. The choir rehearses 
twice weekly. The 8th grade becomes a link 
between the church choir school and the high 
school choir, since 8th graders must also take 
the church music course offered on Saturday 
mornings. 

Most 8th grade boys find their voices just 
beginning to change. If no change is recog- 
nizable, it is usually advisable to avoid high 
singing anyway, to encourage a_ gradual 
change with a minimum of break. (Duncan 
McKenzie’s Training the boy’s changing 
voice is an excellent reference and should be 
studied by all directors of this age.) If little 
or no change is apparent, we assign the boy 
to the first tenor part. When SAB music is 
used, he will sing alto. Those whose voices 
have lowered considerably, but not drastically, 
find the second tenor part most comfortable. 
They will sing baritone on SAB music and 
will avoid the extremely high notes of the 
tenor part in SATB music. Most of the older 
high school boys find their place in the first 
or second bass section, although we earnestly 
look for the real tenor, too. 

This is not to imply that most music is in 
eight parts. It is to say, rather, that 8-part 
music is a definite possibility with this choir, 
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thanks largely to the presence of the 8th grade 
boys. While this first tenor part is entirely 
different in sound from the adult tenor, jt 
blends easily and carries amazingly well, 
Thus the whole of mixed choir repertoire js 
open for consideration. Many anthems which 
the adult choir sings well will fall flat with 
this group, but the reverse is also true. It de. 
velops a quality all its own, which, in its 
impersonal purity, is almost more ideally 
suited to worship than the bigger sound of the 
adults. In festival and concert work the motet 
choir usually joins voices with the adult choir, 
extending its repertoire into the oratorio and 
cantata—from Bach to Honegger. 

However, although the choir is capable of 
four- and eight-part music, we deliberately 
use much SAB, to give the changing tenor 
voices opportunity for a broader working 
range. No boy is to try to sing a note that is 
uncomfortable for him. Boys are tested often 
and encouraged to tell the director of any 
change they notice. In spite of their innate 
shyness, they quickly respond to the interest 
shown in them, and will invariably take the 
initiative in requesting a voice test. In rare 
cases where a boy’s voice changes completely 
in 7th grade, he is taken into the motet choir 
immediately. 

Central in the motet choir schedule is its 
place of leadership in one of the Sunday wor- 
ship services each week. Once or twice a 
month would not be sufficient for the feeling 
of the mission of the choir which we seek to 
develop. 

It was mentioned that this choir is some- 
what selective. A few have been denied mem- 
bership. It may well be argued that there 
should be a place in the church music pro- 
gram for everyone who wants to sing. The 
formation of another choir for the same age 
group seems now a definite future possibility. 
Some might argue that it would be better to 
divide the choir age-wise and open both to 
all. Further consideration will show, however, 
that this would defeat what the motet choir 
has accomplished. The idea of selectivity in 
church music may be controversial, but to us 
it is simply an acceptance of the “diversity of 
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rs” and a means of coming closer to the 
gandards our high calling demands. 

Related to this question of selectivity is a 
scond widespread missing link in church 
music programs—special opportunities for the 
most gifted youth. Certainly if our future 
potential of leadership in church music is to 
be realized, we must expect the church itself 
to take the lead in encouraging and interest- 
ing the more gifted children of the church 
in the field of church music. 

Westwood has begun a system of music 
scholarships open to the same age span as the 
motet choir. Each spring tryouts are an- 
nounced for the new fall class in organ tech- 
nique. These auditions are open to members 
of next season’s motet choir. Those chosen 
(the class has never exceeded four) will re- 
ceive a group lesson each week from the 
minister of music, plus one assigned hour of 
private practice at the church organ. Addi- 
tional practice is required at home on the 
piano, of course. The Flor Peeters “Little 
Organ Book” has been most useful as a be- 
ginning text for this group. Students who 
complete a satisfactory year of study are 


eligible to have their scholarship renewed, : 


usually on a private basis, as they begin more 
advanced organ work. When possible, these 
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advanced students are given more practice 
time at the organ. As they are able, they 
play occasionally for services. 

In addition to the organ scholarships of- 
fered, students who show special promise in 
singing are selected for similar vocal scholar- 
ships. Consideration is given to financial need 
as well as ability. A scholarship recital in- 
volving all scholarship students is held an- 
nually. 

The choir-conducting class offered every 
other year to all 7th and 8th grade choir 
school students is another attempt to encour- 
age interest in church music as a life’s work. 
Those who seem most gifted here are given 
opportunities from time to time to direct the 
motet choir. 

As we look back at the men who gave us 
the greatest church music ever written we 
must certainly be impressed by the fact that 
most of them grew up in the very shadow of 
the church—that they participated in the music 
of the church at an early age and were com- 
pletely saturated with its spirit and its tech- 
nique. In most cases this was accomplished 
by a choir school. The future of church 
music depends on children today being of- 
fered the same opportunities to become ap- 
preciative and participating church musicians. 























CHURCH MUSIC 
WORKSHOPS 
AND 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


COLORADO 
EVERGREEN. July 31-August 5 and August 
7-19. 
The Evergreen Schools of Church Music hold 
a short school and a long school. For informa- 
tion write: Registrar, Evergreen Conference, Ever- 
green, Colorado. 


NEW YORK 
ALFRED. July 9-14. 

Church Music Institute. For information write: 
Mrs. Lois Boren Scholes, Director, Box 752, Al- 
fred University, Alfred, New York. 

ROCHESTER. June 26-August 4. 

Summer session of the Eastman School of 
Music, giving graduate courses toward Master of 
Music and Doctor of Musical Arts degrees. For 
information write: Mr. Edward Easley, Director 
of Admissions, Eastman School of Music, Ro- 
chester 4, New York. 

ROCHESTER. July 10-14. 

Workshop for church or synagogue musicians. 
There are three sections—one for Protestant 
musicians, one for Roman Catholic, and one for 
Jewish musicians. Faculty: Dr. Eric Werner, Dr. 
M. Alfred Bichsel, Dr. David Craighead, Dr. Al- 
len McHose. For information write: Mr. Edward 
Easley, Director of Admissions, Eastman School 
of Music, Rochester 4, New York. 
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OHIO 
CLEVELAND. June 19-July 28. 

Summer program for church musicians held x 
Western Reserve University. For information 
write: Director of Admissions, Western Reserye 
University, 2040 Adelbert Road, Cleveland ¢, 
Ohio. 

SPRINGFIELD. July 24-27. 

Campus Summer School of the Ohio Synod of 
the United Lutheran Church in America. Held 
on the Wittenberg University campus. Courses 
on the liturgy, organ, and choir directing on both 
beginning and advanced levels. For information 
write: Rev. Eugene C. Harmony, Box 46, Dover, 
Ohio. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
GREENVILLE. June 23-27. 

Choral school of the Pittsburgh Synod of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. Held on 
the campus of Thiel College. Faculty: W. Gor. 
don Joyce, Robert Zboray, Parker Wagnild, and 
Gordon Carlson. For information write: The 
Reverend H. Paul Gerhard, 11738 Joan Drive, 
Pittsburgh 35, Pennsylvania. 


MINNESOTA 
BEMIDJI. July 23-29. 

Paul Christiansen choral school held on cam- 
pus of Bemidji State Teachers College. Courses 
in the church choir, voice testing, conducting 
and interpretation, and rehearsal techniques. 
Faculty: Paul Christiansen, Carl O. Thompson, 
Richard D. Hoffland. For information write: 
Kurt Wycisk, Manager, Concordia College, Moor- 
head, Minnesota. 


VIRGINIA 
DANVILLE. June 25-July 1. 
Paul Christiansen choral school held on cam- 
pus of Averett College. Same faculty, courses 
and manager as above. 


WISCONSIN 
BELOIT. July 9-15. 

Paul Christiansen choral school held on cam- 
pus of Beloit College. Same faculty, courses and 
manager as above. 

MADISON. July 26-28. 

Seventh annual church music conference to 
be held at the University of Wisconsin. Faculty: 
Vernon de Tar, Juilliard School of Music, and 
members of the faculty of the School of Music 
of the University of Wisconsin. Classes in service 
playing, liturgics, and choral materials. For in- 
formation write: School of Music, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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STAFF NOTES 
AND 
REVIEWS 


The twin cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
have an interesting custom which is practiced 
Sunday evenings during the summer. In a 
park beside the lake people gather to sing 
hymns together. They have been doing this 
for nine years. 

It all began when a Baptist layman, Hugo 
W. Hagstrom, and his wife stopped to listen 
to an organ demonstration at the Minnesota 
state fair. No one was paying much attention 
as the organist went from one jazz piece to 
another. Mrs. Hagstrom asked if she might 
play some hymns. As she played people 
stopped to listen. It was not long before 
500 people had gathered. 

Acting upon this interest and even yearn- 
ing for hymns which was vividly shown at 
the fair, the Hagstroms made arrangements 


for hymn sings in the park. The first night ‘ 


2,000 people came. Now the crowds are be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 on these summer Sun- 
day evenings. 


Professor Sigvart J. Steen, chairman of the 
music department at Wagner College and 
director of the college choir, has received a 
grant from the Lutheran Brotherhood In- 
surance Society of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
that will enable him to continue his present 
choir clinic program through next year. 

During the present academic year Dr. Steen 
has been on leave of absence from Wagner 
College to conduct a series of 21 choir clinics 
for pastors, music directors, organists and 
choir members of churches in the United Lu- 
theran Church in America’s New York—New 
England and New Jersey synods and Au- 
gustana Synod churches in the same area. 

Next year’s program will be extended be- 
yond this year’s geographical area and Dr. 
Steen is open to invitations from Lutheran 
synods in all sections of the country. 
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Anthem competitions are held from time to 
time by groups of various kinds in order to 
encourage creativity in church music and find 
new composers. The Chapel Choir Con- 
ductors’ Guild of Capital University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has an annual contest offering 
a prize of $100. This year’s contest closes 
September 1. Entries should be sent to Mr. 
Everett W. Mehrley, Chairman Anthem 
Competition. 


RECORD REVIEWS 


One of the things which choir directors and 
organists miss is the opportunity to hear the 
music in other churches. The lack of oppor- 
tunity to visit churches with fine music pro- 
grams is partly overcome by recordings which 
are being made by the various churches. 

The fine recording of Moravian music was 
reviewed in the January, 1961, issue of the 
Journat or Cuurcu Music. The Episcopal 
Church and the Methodist Church have also 
produced records with examples of their 
music. There is also a recording of the music 
of the Russian Orthodox Church. These 
records can all be of value to organists and 
choir directors in other churches if they 
listen carefully, noting both the quality and 
type of material used. Much will be found 
that is applicable in all churches. 

Reviews of some of the available records 
follow. 


Music of the Liturgy in English, according to 
the use of the Episcopal Church. Plainchant 
and Anglican chant directed by Ray F. 
Brown and Harold W. Gilbert with Andrew 
Tietjen, organist. Recorded under the 
auspices of the Joint Commission on 
Church Music in the Chapel of General 
Theological Seminary of New York. Co- 
lumbia Masterworks. ML 4528. $4.98. 

The first side of this fine record contains 
the service of holy communion with settings 
in plainsong. This is beautifully done and it is 
especially interesting to compare the old 











plainsong setting of the service of holy com- 
munion with the setting by Merbecke which is 
similar to plainsong. The service of morning 
prayer is sung to Anglican chant, and the 
service of evening prayer is sung to plainsong 
settings. 

This record is useful for the director who 
wants to hear an example of plainsong well 
done, and also those who are interested in the 
liturgy of the different churches. 


Music of the Episcopal Church. The Choir of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York City. Alec Wyton, Organist and 
Master of Choristers. Word Records, Inc. 
W 4014 LP. $3.98. 

The music of this record is by English and 
American composers of the Anglican or 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Liturgical 
chants as well as anthems from the sixteenth 
century to the twentieth are here recorded. 
The interest lies in the contrast between musi- 
cal chant settings of different periods, to- 
gether with hearing a fine choir consisting of 
men and boys. 


Music for Worship. Recorded by the Choir 
of Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas. Lloyd Pfautsch, conductor, V. Earle 
Copes, organist, and Martha Hayes and 
Lloyd Pfautsch, soloists. A Cokesbury Re- 
cording. $5.95. 

Two records are included in this record- 
ing which was prepared to go with a study 
unit for seniors, titled The Church and Its 
Music in the Methodist Youth Fellowship. 
The music is divided into four sections: 
Adoration, Confession, The Word, and Dedi- 
cation. Under each heading there are hymns, 
anthems and organ numbers. 

A four-page leader’s guide describing ways 
in which the record can be used in group 
discussion, with choirs, or in the home, is 
included. The record jacket itself has ex- 
planatory notes on each number used. 

While the record is geared to the Metho- 
dist Hymnal it is sufficiently general to be 
used in all churches. The recordings are 
sensitively made and the choice of musical 
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selections covers a wide span from ancien 
to modern. 


Praise To The Lord (Hymns for the Church 
Year) Choir of the Church of the Ascen. 
sion. Vernon de Tar, conductor. Choir of 
the General Theological Seminary of New 
York. Directed by Ray F. Brown. Recorded 
under the auspices of the Joint Commission 
on Church Music of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the U.S.A. Columbia 
Masterworks. ML 5334. $4.98. 
Plainsong hymns, a carol, a folksong, Ger- 

man hymns, psalm tunes, English, Irish, 

Jewish, Welsh, English and Canadian hymns 

are on this record. The hymns cover all 

seasons of the church year and are taken 
from The Hymnal, 1940. Singing is of good 
quality, and expressive and clear-qualities 
which are not always found in hymn singing. 

The differences in the spirit of the hymns is 

gotten across to the listener with clear articu- 

lation and changes of expression. 

Both of the choirs, that of the Church 
of the Ascension, New York, and that of the 
General Theological Seminary sing with 
sincerity and musical feeling. The variety 
which is possible with a mixed choir and a 
men’s choir on the same record adds interest 
with its contrasts. 

Hymns included are: “The Doxology,” 
“Praise to the Lord,” “Commit thy ways unto 
Him,” “The God of Abraham praise,” “O 
for a closer walk with God,” “Jesus, lover of 
my soul,” “Jesus Christ is risen today,” “The 
King of love my Shepherd is,” “Alleluia, sing 
to Jesus,” “Lord Christ, when first Thou 
cam’st to men,” “Jerusalem, my happy home,” 
“Ye watchers and ye holy ones,” “Lo! He 
comes, from heaven high,” “What star is 
this?” “With broken heart,” “Ah, holy Jesus,” 
“Ride on,” “Come, ye faithful,” “Hail thee, 
festival day,” “Come, Holy Ghost,” “The 
head that once was crowned with thorns,” 
“Humbly I adore Thee,” “O God, our help.” 

Some of these hymns may not be familiar 
to those not using The Hymnal 1940 


(Episcopal) but they are worth getting to 
know and this record forms an excellent in- 
troduction to them. 
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ancient “Hail thee, festival day” is a thrilling | Choral Masterpieces of the Russian Orthodox 
festival hymn which we might wish was con- Church. Serge Jaroff conducts the Don 
tained in all of our hymnals. The words are Cossack Choir. Decca Records. DL 9403. 
by the Latin hymn writer Fortunatus, who $4.98. 

lived in the sixth century. The music is by The music is definitely Lenten in flavor in 
Vaughan Williams. There are three versions _ its feeling of penitence and poignancy. Beau- 
of this hymn in the Episcopal hymnal, one tifully sung. 

for Easter, one for Ascension, and one for There are two pages of explanation of Rus- 
Whitsunday. sian liturgical music by Joseph Yasser. 
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a ANTHEM NOTES 


The three anthems which are reprinted in _ Holy, Holy, Holy, by G. Winston Caassler. 
this issue are general anthems of very different Hymn anthem based on J. B. Dykes’ hymn- 
types. Two of the anthems can be sung a tune ‘Nicaea’ for mixed voices. Abingdon, 
cappella or with accompaniment. There is no 1961. 10 pages. 30 cents. SATB. 
reason why anthems which have the words Hymn anthems are the most popular type 
“for rehearsal only” beside the accompaniment = with many congregations, This anthem built 
have to be sung that way. If your choir sings around the Dykes’ tune can be used in a 
better with accompaniment, by all means dis- _ variety of ways. It can be sung as a regular 
regard the “for rehearsal only” instructions anthem by the choir. It can be sung by the 
and play a soft accompaniment when the , choir and congregation, with the congrega- 
anthem is sung in church as well as at re- __ tion singing the melody which is in the alto as 
hearsal. The only thing to watch is to guide _ indicated. Unless the congregation is very 
your choir so that they do not lean on the _— familiar with the hymn and has some good 
accompaniment but grow in their abilities strong singers this should not be tried as they 
so that they could sing unaccompanied if you _—_-will not be hearing the melody anywhere 
wanted them to. else. It is also possible for the choir and con- 

gregation to sing the melody, with the 
Pour Into Our Hearts, by Joseph Roff. Boosey © sopranos singing the soprano part as a descant. 
and Hawkes, 1954. 4 pages. 20 cents. This would leave the organ to carry the 

SATB. harmonies. 

The words of an ancient collect are here 
given a contemporary setting which fits the 
words remarkably well. The words are those 
of the collect for the fifth Sunday after 
Trinity in the Lutheran calendar and the sixth SATB, by Peggy Hoffmann. Harold Flam- 
Sunday after Trinity in the Episcopal Prayer mer, 1960. 32 pages. 22 chorales. 75 cents. 
Book. It is the kind of prayer anthem which These chorales are conveniently arranged 
is suitable for many Sundays. so that they can be used effectively with a 

The opening words are based on the pas- _— four-part or a unison choir. They can be 
sage from I Corinthians 2:9 “Eye hath not used separately or can be a means of unifying 
seen nor ear heard, neither have entered into the music of the service if they are used to- 
the heart of man whatsoever things God hath gether with the corresponding chorale prel- 
prepared for them that love him.” udes in the Orgelbiichlein or_ Liturgical Year. 


Once He Came In Blessing (Gottes Sohn ist 
Kommen). Harmonized by J. S. Bach. From 
Twenty-two Chorales from the Orgelbuch- 
lein of J. S. Bach. Arranged for unison or 
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a tempo 
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song shall rise to 


Ear - ly in the morn - ing our song shall rise to 





song shall rise to 


Ear - ly in the morn - ing our song shall rise to 





Ho - ly, ho - ly, mer - ci-ful and 





mer - ci-ful and 





in three 


Per sons, bless-ed Trin-i - ty! 


Per - sons, bless-ed Trin-i - ty! 


Per —— sons, bless-ed Trin-i - ty! 


Per - sons, bless-ed Trin-i - ty! 
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Choir alone 


Ho - ly, ho - ly, 
T.B. 


thee, 


Cast 





ing down their 


all the saints a - 


gold - en crowns a- 


Cher -u - bim 











and 





- er more _ shalt 
* 


oa 





2 «Solo Fikis 





Ho - ly, ho - ly, though the dark - ness 


though the dark - ness 





le 
Though the eye of sin - ful man thy 








glo -ry may not see, 





glo- ry maynot may not see, On - ly thou art 


map cresc. 





there is none be - side thee, Per - fect in 


af —— —— af 


there is none be - side __ thee, Per - fect in 


i =—- wf 


my 


ho ————y: 


power, 


power, 


in 


in 


> 























Broadly - Congregation & Choir in Unison 


Ho - ly, ho - ly, 








rf 


All thy works shall praise thy Name, in 





, 47 TT Pe 


TT, ' @Y f , 


earth and sky 





mer -  ci-ful and might - y, 





If 


bless - ed Trin - i - ty! 
If ° 2 











glo-ry may not see, On - ly thou art ho 





glo- ry may not may not see, On-ly thou art ho 











a cresc. 


there is none be - side ___ thee, Per - fect in power, in 





af — ——- wf 


there is none be - side thee, Per - fect in power, in 


=> 


» — =—- wf 































Broadly - Congregation & Choir in Unison 





ie 5 


) 
All thy works shall praise thy Name, in 
a 


iT Ff lie g 













rT? 


earth and sky 











mer -  ci-ful and might -_ jy, 








Largamente 


If 


bless - ed Trin - i - ty! 
Sf , 2 











oe 9. ONCE HE CAME IN BLESSING 
Bishop Johann Roh, 1544 Gottes Sohn ist Kommen 
Tr. Catherine Winkworth, 1863 
Unison 


He_ came in bless - ing, All our ills re 
if_thou hast known_ Him, Not a-shamed to 
who.thus en - - eth, Bright re-ward se 


Choir — 


He_came in bless - All our ills re 
if__thou hast known_ Not a-shamed to 
who.thus en - dur - Bright re -ward se 


and/or 


Organ 


Come in like - ness ‘ of God most 
Nor dost love Him - will trust Him 
Come Thou, O Lord ; our sins re 


Come in_ like - ness of God most 
Nor dost love Him will trust Him 
Come Thou, O Lord - our_si re 


the. cross to save us. Hope and free - dom 
will. now re - ceive thee, Heal thee and for - 
us_ here Thee, Till in heavn we 


—s 


the_ cross , Hope_and_ free-dom— gave 
He _'will_ now Heal__thee_ and_ for - 
Let us_— here as Till__ in— heav'n we — 


ry 


From Twenty-two Chorales from the Orgelbuchlein of J. S. Bach. Arranged for unison of 


SATB by Peggy Hoffmann. Copyrighted by Harold Flammer, Inc. 75 cents. Reprinted by 
permission. 
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